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pyORGnasa VISITORS continue to arrive, 

the most eminent this week being Prince 
Chichibu, brother of the Emperor of Japan, with 
his lady. They were received in due state both at 
Southampton and at Waterloo, and the Duke of 
Gloucester called at their London hotel on behalf 
of the King. This is all as it should be, for, as 
Prince Chichibu said on his arrival, ‘‘ there are 
close ties of friendship between Great Britain and 
Japan which have stood the test of time.” Not 
always, perhaps, but it may be confidently hoped 
that the Royal visit will consolidate an amity 
between both countries which ought to be 
strengthened as well as renewed. 


IN SPAIN there is no real progress on either 

side, and the position still remains obscure. 
Clearly the insurgents have their backs to the wall, 
but the difficulty experienced by Government 
forces in getting food and munitions seems bound 
to have its effect in the long run. At the moment 
the rebels are making less than no progress round 
Madrid, and the limelight is centred on Bilbao, 
where the Basques, as was to be expected, are 
putting up a great fight. In the House of 
Commons on Wednesday a full-dress debate made 
it clear to all the world that our Government is 
taking a strong and sensible line. We do not 
recognise or concede belligerent rights to either 
party, and we tolerate no interference with British 
shipping at sea. That is why H.M.S. Hood is on 
the north coast of Spain. 


INISTERS’ SALARIES, a thorny question 

for a number of years, may now be taken as 
settled at long last. For once we find ourselves in 
agreement with the Opposition in thinking that the 
readjustment might have been arranged without 
any addition to the charge on public funds by 
reducing the inordinate fees now paid to the law 
officers of the Crown. But the actual addition is 
trifling, as figures go nowadays, and it is all to the 
good that Ministers should each be paid a fixed 
sum as members of the Cabinet without discrimina- 
tion between the relative importance of their offices, 
which change from time to time. Many will feel 
that Ministers’ salaries should be paid free of 
income-tax and super-tax and therefore at a much 
lower figure. £10,000 to the Prime Minister 
means only a little more than £6,000 net. It is, 
however, satisfactory that under the new rule our 
Statesmen will have less temptation, when out of 
office ‘‘ to go into the City ’’ and accept director- 
ships for which they are not specially qualified. 


THE rehabilitation of the League of Nations is 

a matter to which many earnest minds are 
at the moment addressing themselves; it is an 
object, too, that still claims the sympathetic interest 
of the National Government, which has not wholly 


abandoned its faith in ‘‘ collective security ”’ 
merely because it has been compelled by the stern 
logic of facts to recognise the dangers for this 
country of unilateral disarmament. The difficulty, 
of course, is to decide how to set about tackling the 
problem of making the League what it certainly 
has not proved to be up to the present, a really 
effective instrument for preventing the outbreak of 
war and for mitigating international animosities. 
Curiously enough it is the most fanatical pacifist 
who ts inclined to ignore the present weak com- 
position of the League, with only three out of the 
world’s seven Great Powers in it, and to insist th 


bativeness by the addition of military sa 
if necessary.”’ A better way, surely, 
suggested in a letter written to The Tim 
number of well-known people including Mr. 
Lansbury, Lord Hardinge, Canon Raven 
Lord Trenchard. Let the League, till it commands 
universal membership, confine its energies to for- 
mulating practical proposals for removing the main 
causes of international conflict; let it be a con- 
ciliatory force, not an aggressively crusading one. 


Dp THE FIFTH ARMY nearly let us down 

in 1918, or did it do all that men can do? 
General Gough was recalled by the Prime Minister 
of the day who has since admitted that he was 
wrong. The official History of the War, edited by 
General Edmonds in the new volume just published 
by Macmillans (18s. net), confirms Mr. Lloyd 
George’s revised judgment. It is now clear that 
the Fifth Army was given an impossible task : it 
was asked to hold a line far too long without 
adequate supports on left or right. After putting 
up a great and historic defence, it retreated in good 
order, so helping to win the war for this country. 
The new volume makes this clear at last. Veritas 
praevalebit, and the truth has prevailed. But the 
story is not yet complete. If General Sir Neill 
Malcolm could be induced to break his soldierly 
and honourable silence, we should know what 
really happened. 


ORONERS, like other mortals, have their 
faults and there will undoubtedly be a great 

deal of sympathy and support for Lord Morris in 
calling attention in the House of Lords to the 
undesirable tendency of certain of these quasi- 
judicial officers ‘‘ to moralise and lecture.’”” An 
inquest, after all, is only meant to serve the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the cause of a sudden and 
apparently mysterious death ; it was never intended 
to be a third-degree investigation into witnesses’ 
lives or a forum for the delivery of orations, 
lectures and what our American cousins call 
‘* wisecracks.’’ The less there is of irrelevancies, 
of needless probings into matters that in no way 
affect the cause of the deceased’s death the better. 
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If a trial is to result from an inquest, it is in the 
interests of justice and fair play that nothing in the 
conduct of an inquest should tend in any way to 
prejudice the minds of the jury before whom the 
subsequent case is to be heard. Judges’ ‘‘ wise- 
cracks ’’ and obiter dicta have the excuse that they 
help to relieve the tension of hotly contested civil 
cases or a criminal trial. In a properly conducted 
inquest there should be no tension to relieve. 


(OIN COLLECTORS, or as they are called by 

the elect, numismatists, are having a 
regular field-day this year. First of all came the 
pennies of Edward VIII, circulated in the Gold 
Coast and in one or two other Crown Colonies. 
These, which are said to be rare, have a small hole 
in the middle, so that they can be kept on a string. 
Natives of the Gold Coast, who do not wear clothes, 
naturally have no pockets. The new threeperiny 
piece with twelve sides is a curious innovation and 
will probably be kept as a curiosity. The bunch 
of thrift which it includes is a pretty and amusing 
touch. But why twelve sides? The wren on the 
new farthing is a beautiful design, and should be 
popular if only useful when you have to buy a 
loaf of bread in a hurry. 


AGGING in public schools is an ancient and, 
in reason, a laudatory custom. The new 
headmaster of Ramsgate (now re-established in its 
old home since war-time troubles) talked some 
good sense this week when he ordained that fag- 
ging should be confined to duties which directly 
or indirectly served the school. Mr. Brackenbury 
is quite right: a fag should not be a mere personal 
slave to his master, but a useful help in organisa- 
tion. The rule that ‘‘ no fag should be fagged for 
more than ten minutes ’’ seems rather arbitrary. 
A correspondent (‘‘ ex-fag ’’) writes that he learnt 
two things as a fag at a public school, one to clean 
boots or shoes in fifteen minutes and two, to make 
- good cocoa—both useful bits of knowledge for later 
life. 


AILWAY ACCIDENTS are so rare that the 
April crop must be a record for one month 
already. Even so, the number of killed and 
injured is infinitesimal compared with road 
casualties for a similar period. On Wednesday a 
London express train was derailed in Crewe station ; 
several passengers were injured and it was 
“‘ another rail smash.’’ On the same day a triple 
car smash involving the deaths of two people and 
injuries to four was relegated to a six-line para- 
graph in the news. The train crash was the 
leading item. One hopes that the travelling 
public has a sense of perspective. More people 
are killed on the roads in one week than on the 
railways in one year. Speed, as the writer of 
our leading article suggests, is a waste of time. It 
is, perhaps, all right for the very young—they can 
get exhilaration from it. Others know that a 
minute or two saved is no gain, but an additional 
burden. 


R. FLAHERTY’S magnificent work in the 
cinema is too well known to warrant any 
introduction, and in entrusting him to put the first 


Kipling story upon the screen the London Film 
Company chose very wisely. Mr. Flaherty took 
his unit to India and has succeeded in capturing 
the atmosphere of the jungle just as surely as he 
captured that of the sea in The Man Of Aran. 
About all this director’s work there hangs an aura 
of simplicity, and a certain majesty ; this combina- 
tion is very well exemplified in Elephant Boy, 
taken from Toomai Of The Elephants, which has 
replaced Fire Over England at the Leicester 
Square. Mr. Flaherty has been fortunate in 
finding a good little natural actor for Toomai and 
a magnificent elephant for him to manage; their 
scenes together which culminate in the dance of 
the elephants and the rounding up of the wild ones 
are faultless. Here is a picture for old and young 
alike, and parents will have no excuse for not 
taking their children during the holidays. 


MBE: WALTER HACKETT appears to have 

an unlimited ingenuity and invention, and in 
his new play, London After Dark, at the Apollo, 
Miss Marion Lorne is admirably cast. She is 
suspected of theft, becomes the friend of a murderer 
and acts as a police-decoy. As she pursues her 
unfortunate career the scene varies from a fashion- 
able mews to the interiors of one London bus, one 
limousine and two taxis. Miss Lorne gains rather 
than loses from the fact that the other characters 
have more to do than in some of Mr. Hackett’s 
plays. Mr. Edwin Styles is a capital modern 
policeman, and Miss Cathleen Nesbitt is as coldly 
passionate as usual. Though the beginning drags 
a little and the last few moments are disappointing, 
an evening spent at the Apollo will be one of real 
enjoyment. 


T SADLER’S WELLS last week Puccini's 
Madam Butterfly came up to the high 
standard to be expected there. Joan Cross showed 
her beautiful voice to full advantage in the name 
part and John Wright, whose singing is always a 
pleasure to listen to, gave a good interpretation of 
Lieut. Pinkerton. Among the other characters 
Sumner-Austin and Rose Morris with their 
beautifully modulated voices stood out among a 
good cast. 


N THE CITY some disturbance was caused last 
week by a rumour that the United States was 
about to reduce the price of gold, of which that 
country is the principal buyer. After a short 
period of uncertainty, which caused something 
approaching chaos in the markets of the world, it 
was announced officially from Washington that 
there was no such intention, and markets have 
returned to normal. Such incidents are regret- 
table, but only the gamblers on the Stock Exchange 
are mainly concerned. Serious and solid investors 
can ignore them, and, if they have been wise, can 
leave their investments alone. In a few days we 
shall have the Budget opened, and prepared as 
we should be for a small increase in income-tax, 
we shall have to take this new position seriously in 
hand. 
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Leading Articles 


AN HONEST MAN 


R. STANLEY BALDWIN’S career will soon 
belong to history and many years must 
elapse before its importance and value in our 
national story can be impartially weighed and 
judged. Mr. Lloyd George has belonged to 
history for many years and opinions are still as 
divided as ever as to the significance and worth of 
his political achievements at a moment of crisis and 
extreme peril. Mr. Baldwin’s rise to power 
appeared to be the result of chance rather than the 
consequence of intention or ability. Honesty is 
not generally regarded as a cardinal virtue in 
politicians even by their electors, though M. 
Briand did once bring down the Chamber of 
Deputies by his declaration, ‘‘ Je suis un honnéte 
homme.” 


Yet the idea of honesty with a suggestion of 
stolid and almost stupid simplicity which was cer- 
tainly not justified has provided Mr. Baldwin with 
his strongest armour. He played the part of 
Fabius Cunctator and this country may hold itself 
lucky if it proves that by delaying he has restored 
the state: ‘‘ cunctando restituit rem,’’ in Ennius’ 
hammerlike phrase. The historian of the future 
may decide that in the post-war whirlwind which 
swept so many peoples to the brink of unplumbed 
abysses, the British Empire was blest beyond all 
others in having as its principal statesman a man 
who of his nature resisted the forces that had been 
unchained not by taking ‘‘ arms against a sea of 
troubles,” but by a rocklike obstinacy and inertia. 


It is said that Mr. Baldwin regrets that it was 
not his lot to live and play his political part in 
some such period as the Roman Empire of the 
Antonines, which Gibbon regarded as the world’s 
halcyon age, when there was such stability in the 
framework of things that a politician had not 
violent and sudden changes to fight against and 
could devote all his energies to making the very 
best of the existing order. If that be so, it is the 
irony of fate that Mr. Baldwin should have found 
himself at the head of the British Government, just 
when the kaleidoscope of the world was being most 
violently shaken and the powers that rule our 
destinies were breaking and remaking the pattern 
with a rapidity hitherto unknown. 


This is the age of speed in all things and 
humanity is doomed to destruction if it fails to 
realise that there is no virtue in speed. However 
fast we travel, we can never rival the velocities of 
the heavenly bodies, and if we could, we should be 
no further advanced. It avails nothing that a man 
should travel to the ends of the earth in the 
twinkling of an eye. There is no heavenly crown 
for the man who has travelled from London to 
Brighton in ten minutes less than the record: it 
only provides him with an additional responsibility 
as to the spending of the ten minutes he has saved. 
If truth is told, speed is a form of dope which 
numbs the power of living. In his farewell address 


to his electors, Mr. Baldwin spoke of the danger of 
speed in politics—those shortcuts that lead to 
strange destinations widely severed from the 
ideals this country has always pursued. Neither 
Fascism nor Communism is a watchword that 
appeals to the vast majority of our people. The 
British Constitution has grown with the growth of 
the nation. Transplanted among people who have 
not been born and bred to it, it becomes a menace 
instead of a blessing. The Conservative Party, 
Mr. Baldwin said, stood for the maintenance of the 
Constitution. 

There are some who feel that during his leader- 
ship more than one subtle attack against all that 
the Conservative holds most dear has been pushed 
home without meeting with the resistance that 
would have broken it. The National Government, 
a device which was contrived on the score of safety 
first—as it proved, unnecessarily—is a name which 
can never satisfy Mr. Baldwin’s party. There was 
a time when an appeal to a truce in party warfare 
might seem reasonable and laudable, but that time 
has now passed. Party warfare does exist even if the 
present Government prints its title to the epithet 
National in capitals. Those who are not with us 
are against us and the Conservative cause can only 
be imperilled by the lukewarm aid of a handful of 
Socialists and a phantom of the Liberal Party. 

** Safety First ’’ has always been Mr. Baldwin’s 
curse. It cost him one election and led him into 
the most dangerous blunder made since the War. 
The man who is always looking for safety is always 
in peril of finding himself meekly following a 
crowd to the edge of a precipice. The ill-omened 
Peace Ballot led Mr. Baldwin astray into paths 
which no Conservative should have followed. Its 
plausible insincerity brought Europe within a 
finger’s breadth of war and it is still in the balance 
whether the damage it has brought will not bring 
about a cataclysm. It is certain that we are paying 
a heavy price for Mr. Baldwin’s mistake in taking 
the Peace Ballot seriously and in coquetting with 
disarmament. His “‘ sealed lips ’’ were no excuse. 
Either the country was sound at heart and in that 
case it would have responded to the call to main- 
tain our strength by land and sea or air, or it 
had been so corrupted by the virus of pacifism that 
all hope had been lost. Everything was to be 
gained by putting the matter to the test once and 
for all. Instead Mr. Baldwin allowed us to disarm 
in the face of an armed and arming Europe on the 
score that if the question had been put to the 
country, his Government would have fallen. 
Happily the forces of sentimental unreason were 
not so strong as Mr. Baldwin imagined and at long 
last they were overpowered by the voices of 
patriotism and commonsense, but the delay has 
cost and is costing us very dear. 

Mr. Baldwin is at his best in his gentler mood. 
There is a delightful touch of classical scholarship 
about some of his speeches which now alas! 
belongs to a vanished age. He would have been 
at his ease among the statesmen of the past who 
could gild the present with the traditions of bygone 
ages and civilisations and whose humanity and 
understanding were broadened by the living 
examples of Greece and Rome. Late in life, Mr. 
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Baldwin learnt that he possessed the gift of 
eloquence. His earlier speeches in the House were 
spoilt by an awkward manner and the apologies of 
an inferiority complex. He seemed to have taken 
Lord Birkenhead’s gibe about first class brains too 
much to heart. It was in the famous ‘“ peace in 
our time ’’ speech that he first gave the measure of 
his ability to move an audience, and those who 
heard will long remember the surprise with which 
its combination of sincerity with a really skilful 
technique was received. 

No doubt Mr. Baldwin is right when he says that 
the exigencies of a Prime Minister’s duties 
gradually sap the vitality of the strongest man. In 
our present age the delegation of authority seems 
to become more and more difficult, yet it is a 
problem that must be solved if what is called 
democracy is to survive. Good work was never 
done by over-work and the country must in its own 
interest seek to relieve its statesmen of every 
unnecessary burden. So much energy is lost 
through the creaking and groaning of a Parlia- 
mentary machine which has been loaded beyond its 
capacity that a reform in its methods is long over- 
due. It is well for Mr. Baldwin that he can now 
look forward to an honourable retirement into 
which he will be followed by the good wishes of 
the entire country. Lord Snowden once said that 
no man was the better for going into politics and 
that was why only the very best men should be 
politicians. Mr. Baldwin came into politics with 
the qualities on which Englishmen are wont to 
pride themselves, and despite the concessions and 
compromises wrung from him by public life, the 
nation regards him as a living example of honesty 
and steadfastness. 


BRITAIN REARMS 


Tt is perfectly true to say that there is only one 

mind in this country on the question of 
re-armament and that paying for it, which is per- 
fectly well recognised as a disconcerting necessity, 
is neither angering nor worrying those who will do 
the paying. There are innumerable proofs of this 
state of mind. The course and character of debates 
in Parliament, and the absence of any public con- 
versation on the subject make very strong evidence. 
But the strength of this sort of evidence, which is 
perfectly well understood by all of us, may not 
carry the same weight abroad. 

After centuries of experience the nationals and 
even the governments of other countries are always 
mistaking English habits of mind and conduct. 
In the same way, but more comprehensibly, it is 
difficult for others to understand that when we 
decide to make ourselves immensely powerful by 
sea, land and air, we are just as far as ever from 
wishing to go to any sort of war. 

Nothing can alter the fact that armaments have 
a dual character. What is necessary for defence is 
also useful for aggression. In the case of the 
British Empire this is particularly true. But no 
one is compelled to sleep in a different bed every 
night because he lives in a house with forty bed- 
rooms, and, however redoubtable the armed forces 
of the British Empire may become, there will still 
be no will to war among its citizens, It sounds a 


smug piece of cant to say or write—as is constantly 
being said and written—that the strength of the 
armed forces of the Empire is the surest guarantee 
of peace in the world. It must seem to Germans 
and Italians, to whom British mental attitudes are 
quite meaningless, a monument of hypocrisy. It 
probably infuriates them. But it is true, and we 
must suffer their irritation with a _ respectable 
composure. 

Anyhow, we are getting on. The new and 
re-conditioned Navy is growing much faster than 
anybody could have believed possible. We may 
not be very happy about our cruisers, either in 
being or in prospect. But even here the deficiencies 
of British design may not prove so formidable as 
they seem, while the magic of gun power and speed 
in other fleets, the Italian, the Japanese, and even 
the American, may be more apparent than real. 
We are getting the ships, we shall get the men, 
and the money will be found without at all 
exhausting our resources and without driving us to 
any choice between butter or guns, wheat or 
bayonets. The air and the sea are complementary. 
It would be useless to have force in one element 
without equal force in the other. And in both we 
shall be, if not impregnable, at least extraordinarily 
dangerous to any who fumble with the idea of 
attack. 

The land is more difficult. It is also, fortunately, 
less important, and the fact that we regard it as less 
important is proof of the sincerity of our intention. 
Even so, we have a very wide Empire to protect 
and to police, and very precious shores to defend. 
The Territorial Army in particular must be made 
efficient and sufficient. At present it is neither, 
and our anti-aircraft defence, which is the business 
of the Territorial Force, is deplorable and 
dangerous. All may be admirable on paper, but 
in fact we are probably weaker than when the last 
war ended. 

Thus we remain anxious as well as determined. 
That also is the right attitude for a great Empire 
re-arming on the grand scale in the imperishable 
hope of peace, : 


RIDING FOR FITNESS 


DURING the spring and early summer days, 
the thoughts of many people turn to the 
early morning ride, the week-end hack and the 
riding holiday. They enjoy themselves and their 
horses are, on the whole, not very much the worse. 
But few of them realise the satisfaction which the 
rider experiences when he has perfect control of his 
horse, because, when they have adjusted them- 
selves to the trot and canter, they regard any 
suggestion as to further instruction as an insult. 
There is no need for anyone in England to explore 
the mysteries of the Haute Ecole, but it is essential 
for every rider to have a good seat, and that can be 
acquired in one place only—the riding school. 
In the sixteenth century there existed at Naples 
a riding school, in which Pignatelli was the master. 
After tournaments had been suppressed in France 
because of the death of Henry II in a joust, many 
French horsemen went to Italy and there learnt a 
new style of riding. A few years later they 
returned, and in place of the tournaments instituted 
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a new entertainment—the mounted display. <A 
visitor to the Spanish riding school in Vienna, or 
to the cavalry school at Saumur, can witness these 
traditional steps and movements at the present day. 
Still, in Vienna, the Lipizzan horses canter into the 
school amid a flourish of trumpets, and execute the 
steps of the Polka, Waltz and Gavotte, and perform 
the Pirouette, the Capriole and other styles of 
jumping. At Saumur the Commandant gives the 
most astonishing displays of horsemanship with 
his officer instructors, the renowned Cadre Noir. 
All the movements which thtse horses and their 
riders perform are an end in themselves. The 
Riding School is the scene, not only of training, 
but of exhibition. 

But in England the purpose of the riding school 
is to train the pupil for hunting and cross-country 
riding generally. He is taught the all-important 
art of keeping his knee on the saddle. He learns 
how to keep his horse collected at the walk, trot 
and canter, ard how to turn with the weight of the 
body and the use of the legs. Jumping with folded 
arms and no stirrups over the grid teaches him 
perfect balance and independence of the reins, 
while trotting in the saddle makes him supple, 
besides enabling him to ride along tarmac roads in 
the safest manner possible. He realises, in short, 
that, as Corporal Wyer of the Life Guards used 
to tell us, the whole art of horsemanship is to ride 
the horse without letting anyone see how it is done. 


A rider who has been through such a course of 
instruction has an enormous advantage over his 
companion who has been allowed to sink into that 
deplorable condition of mind in which, instead of 
responding all the time to his horse, he is revelling 
in the rush of the wind. The rider who has six 
lessons and then goes out alone is sometimes a 
melancholy, and often an infuriating, spectacle. To 
see a horse trotted so quickly that at last the 
unhappy animal must canter; to watch the rider 
bobbing up and down in the saddle at complete 
variance with the rhythm of the horse; and to jerk 
the head in sympathy as the horse receives an 
agonising jab on the mouth as he lands over a 
fence; these are experiences which fill the true 
horseman with something more than anger. 


That such things can happen is unfortunately 
due to the unscrupulous methods of certain riding 
schools. The proprietors cut down their prices to 
such a pitch that they cannot possibly make a 
profit unless their horses are ridden all day seven 
days a week. The type of rider they attract, of 
course, does not consider that he is riding at all 
unless he is galloping. 

But if the standard of riding is to be improved 
this type of school must be suppressed. The 
Government could not do better in the encourage- 
ment of its fitness campaign than to insist that 
every school should have adequate and proper 
Stabling, and that its masters should hold the 
Certificate of the Institute of the Horse, be ex- 
cavalrymen, or have some other reliable back- 
ground. But even at present the keen rider can 
make quite certain of his school. The National 
Horse Association has examined and approved 
certain schools all over the country, and the British 
Field Sports Society is only too eager to advise 


its members on riding in any part of the British 
Isles. It must be impressed on beginners, and on 
others also, that pleasure as well as proficiency can 
come only with mastery, and that mastery can be 
acquired only in a good school. 

If the pupil aspires to showing hacks and to the 
greater refinements of horsemanship he will go to 
a school like that of Major Faudel-Phillips at 
Waltham Cross, or that of Mr. Tony Collings at 
Porlock. For the Londoner, with limited time at 
his command, there is no better instruction than 
that at the Clapham Park Riding School, which, 
under the able command of Captain S. J. Lawrence, 
is opening a magnificent new school in May. But, 
whatever the pupil’s ambition and resources are, 
he must realise that hard work and reliable instruc- 
tion are inseparable from success. 


ROBERT COLVILLE. 
FAMILY PRAYERS 


mo speak, or even to think, of family prayers as 

a homelife institution is to be carried back to 
the times, manners, and customs that belong to 
Queen Victoria. But, as part of the Archbishop’s 
recall to religion and as a subject of spasmodic 
correspondence in The Times, family prayers have, 
so to speak, come to life again. 

It is not to be doubted that the revival of family 
prayers would be of great advantage. For those 
whose religion really means something in their 
lives, this beginning of the day with a conjoint 
humble petition to Almighty God meekly kneeling 
upon their knees, must be a source of courage and 
good intent. For the indifferent, and even for the 
thoroughly agnostic, a few minutes of enforced 
reflection on the powers of evil and the nothingness 
of man must be a healthy, if depressing, exercise of 
the mind. And the force of example is not to be 
ignored. Nor is any custom which breeds some 
familiarity with the incomparable literature to be 
found in the Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

But could the newer generation be induced to 
make a routine of family prayers? It would, of 
course, be necessary that they should be entirely 
different from the family prayers of old. No com- 
pulsion, actual or moral, could be exerted on 
members of the family or guests or household staff. 
The gathering in the dining-room, with empty 
plates awaiting the bacon and the eggs, would 
have to be free, unrestrained, and entirely socialistic 
in its arrangement. The prayers themselves 
would have to be chosen with due regard for the 
irrepressible sense of humour and for the looser 
entanglements of modern belief, and they would 
have to be read with intelligence and without the 
assumption of that particular tone of voice which 
our forefathers invariably used in any public com- 
munication with their Maker. Family prayers, in 
fact, on a new model must be free from the taints 
of victimisation or hypocrisy. 

All this is much to ask. But the attempt would 
certainly be worth while and it is conceivable that, 
if the experiment were neither muddled nor 
apologetic,, a wholesome check and inspiration 
might re-enter family life. Let those whose job it 
is set about what is so obviously their job. 
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Books of The Day 


A FRENCHMAN ON 
ENGLAND 


[HE Englishman may be reserved in manner, 

but debate and criticism are part and parcel of 
his heritage; and that is no doubt why our 
politicians and the nation at large display such 
little sensitiveness to hostile comment which in 
other parts of the world is apt to arouse frenzied 
outbursts of passion. But if we do not allow our 
feelings to be unduly hurt by adverse criticism, we 
are human enough to lay the flattering unction to 
our souls when some friendly foreigner finds 
occasion to praise the virtues of our national 
character and our cherished institutions. The 
disciplinary experience of ‘‘ seeing ourselves as 
others see us ’’ becomes positively alluring when 
the picture presented is amiably and agreeably 
drawn. 

With a critic such as M. André Maurois, who 
has so long shown such a keen and sympathetic 
interest in the study of our national character, our 
literature, our present and our past, one can depend 
upon it that anything he may have to write about 
us will make extremely pleasant reading for his 
friends and admirers on this side of the Channel. 
And so one turns with pleasurable anticipation to 
his latest book—‘‘ A History of England ”’ (trans- 
lated by Hamish Miles, Jonathan Cape, 12s. 6d.)— 


Sixth Impression. Price 7/6 net. 


Schools 
of Hellas 


AN ESSAY ON 
ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION 


By 
K. J. FREEMAN, 
Scholar of Winchester and of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


With fourteen reproductions of 
Greek vases on terra-cotta paper 


We have nothing but praise —The Times 

The book is a masterpiece.—Morning Post 

This fine discriminating essay.—Daily Telegraph 

Full of freshness and the joy of life-—The Guardian 
The best account in English—Saturday Review 


and one is not disappointed, for the theme which it 
develops is ‘‘ the kindly disciplined, trusting and 
tenacious character moulded by a thousand years 
of happy fortune.”’ M. Maurois finds in us ‘‘ two 
supremely valuable virtues—continuity and flex. 
ibility ’’ and sums up our history as ‘‘ that of one 
of mankind’s outstanding successes.” And he 
goes on to say: ‘‘ The clash of class or faction, 
deadly in other countries, is less perilous in 
England, because there the habit of disciplined 
assent to the decisions of a majority is as old as the 
juries of the Norman Kings, and also because 
beneath surface conflicts of opinion, the deeper 
unity of the nation appears to be indestructible. 
Classes are sundered by fairly reconcilable interests, 
not by memories or passions. Intellect and 
eloquence, so potent in dividing other countries, 
have less hold on the English spirit than an 
instinctive, traditional wisdom. Respect for the 
past is widespread amongst Englishmen and their 
history, crystallised in numerous customs, lives in 
their midst.” 


Could any English historian better this tribute to 
his countrymen without, shall we say, being 
guiltily conscious of an un-English emotionalism ? 
And the tribute is not the less gratifying because 
it is addressed primarily to the French public. 
One is justified, indeed, in regarding this book of 
M. Maurois, not as a formal contribution to 
English historical scholarship and research, but 
rather as a highly laudable effort to explain to other 
Frenchmen, through the medium of an impressive 
historical pageant, the evolution of the somewhat 
baffling English character. From that point of 
view nothing could be more admirable than his 
vividly picturesque presentment of the English 
scene down the centuries, from the very earliest 
times to the abdication of King Edward VIII. If 
the chronicle be at times a little sketchy, if here 
and there M. Maurois occasionally slips up in his 
facts, if certain phases of the evolution might 
perhaps have been given greater prominence, the 
essential elements in the story are all there and it 
is really surprising how much M. Maurois manages 
to compress into a book of under 500 pages, while 
preserving throughout a just balance of space 
between the various periods. To find fault with 
him because he does not appear to be familiar with 
the latest archeological theories on our earliest 
origins, because his account of Anglo-Saxon 
society or of the coming of feudalism to England 
or of certain aspects of Medievalism is vague or 
because he credits Pitt by a lapsus calami with a 
wholesale reduction of the Navy in 1792, is to miss 
the intentions of the author and to misunderstand 
the real value of his book. Certainly, one may 
agree that the second half of the book is better than 
the first. But the book as a whole is a delightful 
one to read and that is more than can be said of 
many more pretentious histories that the student 
is so often forced to peruse for the supposed 
edification of his mind. 


* * * 


Accounts have differed regarding the part played 
in the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign by that 
Coburg Minister Plenipotentiary, Dr. (and Baron) 
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Christian Friedrich Stockmar. That he was the 
trusted confidant of Leopold of Belgium and wormed 
himself into the affections of the Queen and the 
Prince Consort and managed to win the esteem of 
leading English statesmen belonging to the Whig 
and Tory Parties can be proved by a wealth of docu- 
mentary evidence. Where authorities differ about 
him is as to the extent and the nature of the 
influence he actually exerted behind the scenes. 
Some are inclined to scoff at his German fondness 
for memoranda, his Teutonic lack of humour, his 
inability to see the forest for the trees ; to treat him, 
in short, as a rather ineffectual busybody who was 
not as important as he thought himself to be. 
Others have looked upon him as a wholly sinister 
figure who inspired the young Queen through her 
husband with constitutional ideas founded on his 
own misconceptions of the Royal Prerogative and 
who did his best to ruin the youth of the future 
Edward VII. Judge Pierre Crabités, as the title of 
his book suggests (‘‘ Victoria’s Guardian Angel,”’ 
Routledge, 12s. 6d.), finds in Stockmar not only 
“one of the subtlest minds of that day,”’ but an 
unofficial counsellor who performed magnificent 
service for the Queen and her country by thwarting 
the ‘‘ conspiracy ’’ of the Duchess of Kent and 
Conroy to set up a Regency, by checking 
Melbourne’s unconstitutional attempt to guide the 
Queen’s counsels when he was no longer Prime 
Minister, by getting rid of ‘‘ the Lehzen”’ and 
installing the Prince Consort in his rightful 
position as the Queen’s adviser and by educating 
both the Queen and the Prince Consort in the way 
they should go. It cannot be said that the evidence 
he produces for his argument is entirely convincing. 
Sometimes it seems to be mainly a case of Stockmar 
doing his work ‘‘ so adroitly that he left no trace 
of his handicraft! ’’? But Judge Crabités makes 
the most of the material available for the points of 
view he presents and one must admit that he tells 
the story with charm and verve. Nor does his 
training as a Judge forsake him when delivering 
his final summing-up. Impartiality enforces the 
paradoxical conclusion that Stockmar’s greatest or 
rather sole net achievement was his “ greatest 
failure ’’—‘‘ The net result of all that the Baron 
did for England, as reflected in the succeeding 
generation, was to transmit the Crown to a Prince 
who was, in many ways, the antipodes of all that 
Victoria and Albert had become under his leader- 
ship. ... It was because Edward VII, notwith- 
standing his accent, refused to be a foreigner and 
knew how to make himself beloved for virtues 
which Stockmar considered faults that the 
democracy of England found in him a Sovereign 
to its liking and that Britons from beyond the seas 
saw in him a King to whom they cheerfully gave 
their loyalty,’’ the spirit of opposition latent in 
human nature having caused Edward “‘ to dislike 
everything he associated with Stockmar.”’ 


* * 


The Coronation continues to produce its quota 
of books and not the least attractive of those 
recently published for its contents and general 
get-up is ‘‘ The Coronation Book: The History 
and Meaning of the Ceremonies at the Crowning 
of the King and Queen,” by Mr. William Le 


Hardy, Archivist to the County Councils of 
Buckingham, Essex, Hertford and Middlesex 
(Hardy and Reckitt, 2, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C.2, 2s. 6d.). This is illustrated with 
portraits of the King and Queen and reproductions 
of many old engravings and paintings which show, 
among other things, the processions of Edward 
VI, Charles II, James II and George IV, the 
crowning of James II, a Royal Banquet in 
Westminster Hall and the Entry of the King’s 
Champion. The text sets out briefly but 
adequately the history and significance of the 
various ceremonies and the Regalia. 

Another Coronation book, which is also illus- 
trated in part from old engravings and which may 
be commended for the liveliness of its commentary, 
is Mr. Philip Lindsay’s ‘‘ Crowned King of 
England ’”’ (Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 6s.). 
Here we are given a fairly detailed account of 
everything appertaining to the Abbey ceremony 
(the oath, the anointing, the Regalia, the throne, 
fealty and homage), as well as a historical resumé 
of past reigns and coronations. Mr. Lindsay is 
one of those writers who believe in making history 
readable and interesting and his pet subject, of 
course, is the rehabilitation of Richard I1I—even 
to the extent of freeing him from the slur of being 
a crouchback.”’ 


* * 


“* There is some solace in having reached an age 
when one can wear a threadbare suit with impunity 
and even laugh at oneself as well as at other 
people.’’ So writes the author of some cheery 
reminiscences entitled ‘‘ The Twinkle ’’ (Hazell, 


COMTE DE SAINT AULAIRE 


GENEVA VERSUS PEACE 
PRICE 7/6 NET. 


CONVALESCENCE AT LAST! 

Extract from the book: 
Amongst the great English public there 
are signs of convalescence. One of its 
leaders to whom most attention is paid, 
Mr. Garvin, the editor of the Observer, has 
called Geneva “‘a paradise of unadult- 
erated madness,” and wrote: “ A war in 
the Mediterranean would precipitate a 
general war and a world conflagration. 
The atmosphere of Geneva seems to have 
become the most fatal of all influences 


contrary to peace and engendering war.” 


SHEED AND WARD 


31, PATERNOSTER ROW, €E.C.4 
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Watson and Viney, 160, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W.C.2, Ts. 6d. cloth bound or 12s. 6d. in morocco 
leather, the proceeds from sales to be divided 
between the Insurance Clerks’ Orphanage and the 
Insurance Benevolent Fund). This author is 
described by the Lord Chief Justice in his preface 
as ‘* my distinguished young friend Sir Frederick 
Pascoe Rutter,’”’ and though Sir Frederick himself, 
in the course of offering his readers what he prefers 
to call not an autobiography but ‘‘ a mosaic of odds 
and ends without chronology,’”’ lets out the actual 
secret of his age, Lord Hewart’s insistence upon 
his youthfulness seems fully justified by the joie 
de vivre quality of the writer’s general outlook. 
‘* If anybody wants vitality,’ says Sir Frederick, 
‘* he must keep vital ’’ and he gives proof that he 
himself has wanted it and has acted up to his own 
prescription. And he brings ‘‘ the cheery glint, 
the scintillating sparkle, the inestimable pene- 
trating subtle twinkle’’ of a kindly sense of 
humour to illumine his reminiscences and the 
genial philosophy that accompanies them. 


NEW NOVELS 


The Biblical story has proved its fascination for 
both the latterday novelist and dramatist, and Mr. 
Richard Blaker will probably be not the last to try 
his hand at modernising it. Like Sir James Barrie 
he has chosen David as his hero—not the boy 
David, but the David who develops from the 
shepherd into the slayer of Goliath, into the 
mighty man of war of whom Saul was jealous and 
finally into the King of all Israel, carrying his 
dreams with him and seeing some of them fulfilled. 
His ‘‘ David of Judah ”’ (Nisbet, 8s. 6d.) keeps 
close enough to the facts of the Old Testament, but 
differs from the -Biblical narrative, first of all, 
naturally, in language, and secondly in stressing 
and accounting for the complexities of David’s 
character. As a study of the contrasting characters 
of Saul and David it is a fine piece of imaginative 
work. The story for the most part is told in 
simple, vigorous modern English, but here and 
there Mr. Blaker startles his reader by his ex- 
cessive modernism, with the use of such 
expressions as ‘‘the hullabaloo of Philistia’s 
mobilisation,’’ ‘‘ so cock-a-hoop were the rascals,’’ 
“the No-Man’s-Land of foothills,’? ‘‘ Shock 
tactics ’’ and ‘‘ shock troops,’’ ‘‘ the ace among 
soldiers,’’ gangsters ’’ and racket.”” There 
is also the strange use of Oriental terms suggestive 
rather of India than of Palestine. 

Mr. Charles Douie has won for himself a con- 
siderable literary reputation by his two previous 
books ‘‘ Beyond The Sunset ’’ and ‘‘ The Weary 
Road.” He has now turned to fiction and ‘‘Night 
of Stars’’ (Murray) reveals gifts for creating 
drama and character that should ensure his success 
in his new field of choice. It is an exceptionally 
interesting tale of conflict arising out of a war-time 
wrong. 

“The Loves of Goya ’’ (Herbert Jenkins) by 
Marion Chapman is a book that lies on the border- 
land between biography and the historical novel. 
Perhaps one might classify it under the now 
fashionable term of ‘‘ imaginative biography.”’ 
What is certain is that Miss Chapman has brought 
a great amount of research to the writing of her 


book and that she has given us not only an 
enthralling story but a wonderfully vivid portrait 
of the great Spanish painter, that truly extra. 
ordinary tempestuous creature who, in the words 
of her preface, ‘“‘ dynamited his way through the 
raw indelicacies of the eighteenth century.’’ Much 
of the story may be fiction, but the atmosphere and 
background of eighteenth century Spain are 
certainly authentic. 


The Indian aborigine, the jungly who lives in 
close proximity to the tiger and bear, the sambhar 
and chital and other wild life, does not often come 
into the news. He may be of Dravidian stock, the 
descendant of the first ‘‘ owners’ of India, but 
Indian constitutions and Congress-wallah orations 
are no concern of his; nor is he for that matter the 
concern of the Congress-wallah. He just goes 
about his lawful and unlawful occasions and is 
forgotten. Or at least he was till Mr. Verrier 
Elwin began introducing him so realistically to the 
English public. And now he and his tribal house- 
holds appear again in another charming tale 
of a primitive people’s loves, jealousies and 
superstitions—‘* Phulmat of the Hills ’’ (Murray), 
by the same author. The scene is laid in the 
forest-clad uplands of the Maikal Hills, in a 
village inhabited by Gonds, Pardhans, Baigas, 
Ahirs and a stray Punjabi and his sister, and the 
whole life of this village is pictured for us with a 
frankness and humour that are delightfully 
entertaining. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 

The Siege of Alcazar,’ by H. R. Knicker- 
bocker (Hutchinson, illustrated, 7s. 6d.); ‘‘ Wolfe 
Tone and the United Irishmen,’’ by Leo McCabe, 
Vol. I (Heath Cranton, 7s. 6d.); Hurst and 
Blackett’s Janus Library (3s. 6d. each) :—‘* Robert 
Stevenson at Davos ’’ by W. G. Lockett (24 illus- 
trations); ‘‘ The Court of Christian VII of 
Denmark,”’ by P. Nors, edited by E. Steen (nine 
illustrations), and ‘‘ The Galanty Show,” by 
Arthur Lambton; ‘‘ The Banned Books of 
England,’”’ by Alec Craig (Allen and Unwin, 
7s. 6d.); ‘‘ Royal Progress: 1837-1937," by 
Hector Bolitho (Batsford, with 141 illustrations, 
Ts. 6d.); ‘‘ A Bridge to Divide Them ”’ (novel), by 
Goronway Rees (Faber); ‘‘ Chinese . River” 
(novel), by J. Van Dyke (Hale). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton will be issuing 
at the end of the month ‘‘ White African,’’ by the 
well-known archeologist Dr. L. S. Leakey. 


On April 26 Messrs. Robert Hale will be pub- 
lishing the adventures of a Secret Agent in Russia 
under the title ‘‘ Russian Hazard.”’ The story is 
told by C. H, Dand on information supplied to him 
by the agent in question, Mr. Dorian Blair. 

Messrs. Nisbet have almost ready Mr. H. G. 
Daniels’ new book ‘‘ The Framework of France.” 


For early next month the Oxford University 
Press announce the publication of ‘‘ Chatham 
House: A Brief Account of the Origins, Purposes 
and Methods of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs,’” by Commander Stephen King-Hall. 
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Round the Empire 


UNION AND DEFENCE 


to a statement issued by the Union 
Department of External Affairs in the middle 
of last month the South African Government had 
been at pains to inform the other members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations that ‘‘ although 
not averse from general matters of defence being 
raised at the Imperial Conference, the Union will 
not be in a position, in the absence of the Minister 
of Defence, to come to any decision on any matter 
of principle affecting the Union.”’ It is a little 
difficult to understand why this somewhat porten- 
tous pronouncement was given out to the South 
African Press to publish. It has naturally pro- 
voked a good deal of speculation in South Africa 
regarding the precise significance to be attached 
to the Union Government’s communication to 
other members of the coming Conference. If it 
was necessary to give such wide publicity to this 
communication in South Africa, that consideration 
alone might suggest that the Union Government 
were particularly anxious to keep free from com- 
mitting themselves to any joint schemes of defence. 
It is singularly unfortunate that neither Mr. Pirow, 
the Union Defence Minister, nor General Smuts, 
one of the best known and shrewdest of our 
Imperial statesmen, will represent South Africa at 
a Conference in which so many matters of grave 
importance to the Empire will be under discussion. 
But it must not be forgotten that Mr. Pirow 
visited England only last year, and it is no secret 
that his visit was closely connected with a desire 
to seek expert advice on South Africa’s own de- 
fensive plans. For this reason his presence at the 
Conference this May, while desirable, might have 
been considered by colleagues impelled to take 
over duties of all absent Ministers to be in no way 
imperative. As everyone knows, the decisions 
reached at the Conference have to be subsequently 
ratified by the British and various Dominion 
Parliaments. So there was really no reason to 
emphasise the Union Government’s inability, 
through absence of important Ministers, to reach 
any final decisions on any part of the Conference’s 
agenda. Why then this curiously worded com- 
muniqué? Probably the explanation lies in the 
recent publication of the Imperial Conference’s 
agenda and the Union Government’s anxiety lest 
their Dutch constituents should be unduly affected 
by the prominence given in the agenda to the 
question of Imperial Defence. The politician all 
the world over is peculiarly susceptible to scares 
regarding the possible reactions of his electorate 
to this or that development. And sometimes the 
results, as in this case, are far from happy. 


NEW ZEALAND PENSIONS 


Adverse criticism has not deterred the New 
Zealand Government from pushing on with its 
plans of social betterment for the people. The 
excellence of the ideal on which these plans are 
based is beyond question, and, though in practice 
Socialist administrations often tend to overstep the 


limits imposed by good sense, the New Zealand 
Government seems, in the main, to be proceeding 


by cautious stages. The outline of the national 


superannuation scheme, which is to be launched 
shortly, will no doubt arouse the usual quota of 
protests from opponents of the Government, but in 
the absence of more details it appears to possess 
more merits than defects. 


The scheme is designed to give New Zealand 
workers that sense of economic security in later life 
without which no man can contribute fully to the 
industrial development of his country. The scheme 
does not propose to encourage the idler in dreams 
of a pension bought without labour. The sug- 
gestion under examination at present is that 
members should contribute one shilling in the 
pound from the age of 16 until they retire at 60. 
It would seem that an ideal time has been chosen 
to launch such a scheme. Certain heavy expenses 
will be inevitable at the outset, but New Zealand 
is sharing in the world revival of prosperity and 
the country is never likely to be in a much better 
position to meet these costs. The superannuation 
proposals have been described as ‘‘ the most far- 
reaching humanitarian legislation ever enacted ”’ 
in New Zealand. It is certainly a tribute to the 
efficiency of the Government headed by Mr. 
Savage that, after scarcely more than a year of 
office, such an important part of its humanitarian 


policy should be within measurable distance of 
attainment. 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL FOR CHINA 


It is hardly necessary to emphasise the import- 
ance to Australia of the national income derived 
from wool. A practical economist once remarked 
that Australia rides to prosperity on the sheep’s 
back. That philosophy still holds good. 
Australia’s prosperity may be gauged by the buoy- 
ancy of the wool market. And for that reason, 
indications that another great nation, China, is 
prepared to~increase its purchases of Australian 
wool must be extremely acceptable to the Common- 
wealth. A few weeks ago an emissary of a Chinese 
textile company arrived in Australia to discuss the 
wool situation with local experts. It is an open 
secret that, unofficially, he is an envoy of the 
Chinese Government. No doubt Australia will 
leave nothing undone to impress him with the 
Commonwealth’s willingness to stimulate trade 
between the two countries. 


It is to be feared that the East, especially China, 
has received insufficient attention from Australia 
until recent years. Japan is a big purchaser of 
Australian wool, but little has been done to exploit 
the Chinese market, with its vast potentialities for 
consumption. It is surprising to consult official 
figures and discover that the total of Australia’s 
wool exports to China is a mere 500 bales a year. 
That figure is fantastically unsatisfactory. Mills 
have risen all over China within recent years. They 
are crying out for the raw material which they 
require, and Australia is in an ideal position to 
supply it. There is no doubt that without much 
effort the total of Australia’s wool exports to China 
could be increased to 500,000 bales annually. To 
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achieve this figure, trade concessions would pro- 
bably have to be made. However, they could be 
made without endangering the settled policy of 
preference to Imperial traders. It would be more 
than regrettable if Australia allowed such a golden 
opportunity to slip from its grasp. 


LONDON TO VANCOUVER BY AIR 


This summer will see the first of two comple- 
mentary air services which will bring the Pacific 
coast within four days of London. The trans- 
Atlantic service, which will be opened experiment- 
ally in May, will bring North America within a 
day or two’s touch: the trans-Canada service will 
extend the British link from the Dominion’s 
eastern seaboard to Vancouver and present to 
England a key to the Pacific and to the vast un- 
exploited resources of the Canadian North-West. 
Think of it: less than four days from London to 
the seas which also wash Japan, and to the world’s 
most promising mineral area round the Great 
Bear Lakes. Ottawa and Winnipeg will become to 
London what York and Newcastle were a hundred 
years ago. The development should induce a new 
outlook on Anglo-Canadian relationships since to 
all intents and purposes the Atlantic will cease to 
exist. 


The part Canada has played in helping to plan 
the trans-Atlantic service has been vital, and 
single-handed she has carried out the scheme for 
extending it to its logical terminus at Vancouver, 
destined already to be the nerve centre of air and 
shipping services between North America and the 
Far East. This trans-Canada service has been 
years in the making. Armies of workmen, in- 
cluding squads of men drafted from the ranks of 
the unemployed, have put in hand no fewer than 
one hundred airports and aerodromes strung out 
like beads from coast to coast. Every trans-Canada 
pilot will be within half-an-hour’s flight of a safe 
landing. Most of these are finished; others are on 
the eve of completion. So air-minded has Canada 
become that municipalities in various parts of the 
country have already contributed over £800,000 
towards the cost of these aerodromes. The system 
is equipped with nineteen beacons and with every 
modern device for night flying, and is so far 
advanced that the Canadian Government are now 
providing the necessary facilities for the formation 
of a Company with a capital of a million pounds 
to operate the service. The plans provide for 
machines which will cover the Montreal-Vancouver 
section in sixteen-and-a-half hours. 


Canada’s present enterprise is in the tradition 
of a country that has pioneered the whole science 
of flight. The first aeroplane to be flown in the 
British Empire took to the air in Nova Scotia in 
1909. It was the ‘‘ Silver Dart ’? which, on that 
historic occasion, covered more than half a mile. 
Thus encouraged the pilots on the following day 
covered the almost incredible distance of four-and- 
a-half miles at a height of thirty feet over the Bras 
d’Or Lakes, while on March 10th of the same year 
the machine shattered all previous records when it 
flew twenty miles. In all during its hectic career 
the Silver Dart covered 1,000 miles. Unfortunately 
it crashed when it was being demonstrated before 
some military authorities. 


CANADA’S RADIUM ORDERS 


Canadian radium producers have received orders 
for the precious element valued at a quarter of a 
million pounds—the value of the whole output last 
year. To meet these and other demands herculean 
labours are being undertaken to win sufficient ore 
from the deposits at Great Bear Lake in the shortest 
possible time, and steps are being taken to treble 
the capacity of the refining plant as well as to 
‘“‘ step-up ’’ the concentrator at the head of the 
mine to a capacity of 125 tons of ore a day. The 
recovery equipment is also being extended so as 
to cope with 100 tons daily. 

At the present moment there is a supply of 170 
tons of pitch blende concentrates at the mine head, 
and during the coming summer this will be in- 
creased by 375 tons. From this it is expected that 
fifty grammes of radium will be extracted. Already 
it has been proved that these deposits are among 
the richest and purest in the world. Other uses 
than those of surgery are, incidentally, being 
found for the product. By its means, for instance, 
steel which is ordinarily too thick for the usual 
X-ray can be examined for flaws. 


RED INDIANS NOT DYING OUT 


Canada’s Red Indian population, thanks to the 
care bestowed on it by the Dominion Government, 
is increasing. No more can it be said that the red 
man’s is a dying race—although between 1907 and 
1927 this nearly became true, since in that period 
the Indians declined in number from 110,000 to 
104,000. In the last thirteen years, however, there 
has been a marked improvement, and according to 
the latest count the community numbers 112,500. 
Living conditions are mainly determined by the 
climatic and physical features of the areas the 
Indians inhabit. In the northern parts of Ontario 
and Quebec they are largely employed in agri- 
cultural work, although some of them earn a living 
in the nearby industrial centres. Others in the 
North-West areas trap and hunt for their living; 
in the prairies and the foothills of the Rockies 
Indians are to be found raising excellent cattle, 
while on the British Columbia coast the red men 
make a good living as fishermen. 

But wherever they may be, and whatever their 
callings, these Indians are wards of the Canadian 
Government and have had reserves set aside for 
them varying from a few acres to 500 square miles. 
The reserves aggregate over five million acres of 
which 220,000 acres are under cultivation. The 
total value of real and personal estate is more than 
£14,200,000, or roughly £120 per head. Many of 
the tribes, too, have trust funds, derived from the 
lease of lands or mineral rights and the sale of 
timber, and totalling some £3,000,000. These 
funds are administered by the Government. The 
education of the Indian is a subject to which a 
great deal of attention has been devoted. There 
are eighty residential schools and 270 day schools 
attended by over 18,000 children, the cost to the 
Government running to £40,000 a year. 


RHODESIA AND MIGRATION 


The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Mr. 
G. M. Huggins, recently stated in the Rhodesian 
Parliament that the Government were considering 
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the appointment of a committee to advise on the 
development of the Colony, especially with a view 
to increasing the population. 

In the meantime migration to the Colony is 
increasing. The number of immigrants admitted 
into Southern Rhodesia during February was 254 
compared with 237 in the same month last year. 
Of the 254 immigrants 88 were British home born, 
107 of British South African birth and 37 of other 
British nationalities. 


MR. GANDHI AND THE CUCKOO 


It may be just a coincidence, but Mr. Gandhi’s 
sudden emergence in order to take over the 
Congress presidential nest, rightly belonging to 
the Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, has been promptly 
followed by the early appearance of the cuckoo. 
Its double note has been heard at Goudhurst, Kent, 
and even, some think, in the staid correspondence 
columns of The Times. Would one be wrong in 
associating this bird with the Mahatma? After 
all, they are very much alike: both are apt to 
become rather tiresome ; both are in their own way 
non-co-operators; both are inclined to insist on 
their pre-eminence, the cuckoo over the bird world, 
Mr. Gandhi over the human; both know how to 
capture publicity; both have the propensity to 
annex, the cuckoo other birds’ nests, Mr. Gandhi 
the principal nest and the limelight. In the new 
India of bird and animal political emblems. Mr. 
Gandhi might well adopt the cuckoo as sacred to 
himself and as a symbol of what he makes of less 
astute mortals. 

Was it, one wonders, the hypnotic influence of 
Mr. Gandhi or of the cuckoo or of both together 
that induced Lord Lothian to write his latest letter 
to The Times? Certainly it is a rather amazing 
production for one who played a part, and a not 
unimportant one, in getting the Government of 
India Act of 1935 into its ultimate unwieldy shape 
and who ought to be acquainted at least with its 
general tenour. Under that Act surely the final 
authority is the British Parliament which has 
invested the Governor-General and the Governors 
with special powers and to which recourse has to 
be had, in the case of prolonged deadlock, for the 
re-issue of Proclamations. Yet Lord Lothian, 
having noted that Mr. Gandhi’s arbitration 
suggestion is a ‘‘ helpful ”’ one, though not with- 
out difficulties, goes on airily : 

“TI am inclined to think that the real key to a 
solution lies in the recognition that under the 
system of responsible government the ultimate 
decision against abuse of power (sic) comes to rest 
with the electorate... . The discretion which the 
Governor has to exercise is whether his special 
responsibility will be better discharged by accept- 
ing or rejecting the advice of his Ministry, when 
attempts at agreement have failed. His decision 
largely depends on whether the majority in the 
Legislature is united and resolute and on whether 
it can count on the support of the electorate in the 
“event of a dissolution. 

“If the Ministry is pursuing a policy which 
raises vehement opposition to the point of 
imperilling peace and tranquillity or the rights of 
minorities it is right that the first remedy in the 
hands of the Governor should be to refer the 


matter to the electorate, Is not the most promising 
way out of the present difficulty to recognise that 
once responsible government is in being the 
ultimate ‘ arbitration’ will almost inevitably be 
exercised by the electorate ? ”’ 

If Lord Lothian really means that the present 
Indian constitution is to be interpreted in this way, 
what, one may well ask, becomes of the much- 
vaunted safeguards? Has not the recent election 
proved that, over a great part of India, Congress 
is the only political organisation that is likely to 
count with a predominantly illiterate electorate ? 
What is to happen if, after another appeal to that 
electorate, Congress is once more presented with a 
thumping majority? Are the special powers to be 
waived and a Congress Ministry allowed to 
** imperil peace and tranquillity or the rights of 
minorities ’’ just as it pleases? ‘* Responsible 
government ”’ such as Lord Lothian visualises is 
not as a matter of fact prescribed by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and there is no point in 
suggesting ‘‘a solution” that is inapplicable 
under that Act and would only be possible under a 
system of full Dominion status. It was because 
India was not ready for such a status and because 
the actual conditions in India proved that 
‘** majority rule,’’ left without checks, would 
result in chaos that safeguards in the way of special 
powers were inserted in the Act. Those safeguards 
must not be tampered with or frittered away even 
at the repetitive call of the cuckoo. 

Nothing, one may be sure, would suit Mr. 
Gandhi better than that the British Parliament 
should abdicate its responsibilities and that the 
special powers of the Governors and Governor- 
General should be made subject to the arbitration 
of the Indian electorate. That would mean the 
speedy end of the constitution, of Federation, of the 
British Raj, of the Minorities and of the Princes 
and would leave Mr. Gandhi free, as he could easily 
convince himself would be the case, to found on the 
general wreckage his Utopian India of primitive 
simplicity. One can almost imagine him murmur- 
ing at this moment: ‘‘ Bravo, my noble cuckoo. 
This is even an improvement on my own arbitration 
tribunal. More power to your soul-force.”’ 
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_. Letters to the Editor 


A CURB ON IMPORTS 


Sir,—There can surely be no question of Britain 
being over-populated while such a vast proportion 
of the country remains uncultivated and while land 
continues to fall out of cultivation. Quite 
obviously the latter conditions obtain because our 
rulers consider it a wise thing to allow ever- 
increasing quantities of natural products to come 
into Britain from countries which operate standards 
of living, working and wage conditions which 
would neither be permitted by Government nor 
tolerated by our workers. And as the bulk of 
these natural products come to us from countries 
which take from us manufactures of much less than 
half the value of what they send to us, there can be 
no justification for these imports of products which 
otherwise we could ourselves produce excepting on 
the score of their imagined ‘‘ cheapness.”’ 


It is a fair and logical assumption that nothing 
imported by this country can be cheap if it results 
in maintaining a volume of unemployment, just as 
it is a fact that such imports can only work harm 
to British industry and employment if they be 
allowed to enter our market at prices. below those 
which obtain for similar British-produced com- 
modities as the result of healthy internal 
competition. 

This country cannot maintain those high 
standards of living for workers to which our 
politicians devote such an overplus of lip-service if 
we continue to import foreign commodities, natural 
and manufactured, which only come into Britain 
because the workers engaged in producing them 
are satisfied with wage and working conditions 
which are unsatisfactory to our own workers. 
Immediately British agriculturists can obtain a 
remunerative price for their commodities then our 
land will be able to employ a maximum number of 
workers at wages in harmony with a prosperous 
industry. But this can only be accomplished by 
putting a curb upon imports of all natural products 
which can be grown or produced in this country. 

Puitip EI. BAyEr. 

58, Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 


EMIGRATION 


_Sir,—Principles adopted, and successfully 
worked, by the Fairbridge Executive will, with 
variations and amplifications, commend themselves 
to our Dominions, and will enure to the best 
interest of migrants. 

_ Those principles are : 


1. Selection, when young, of those whose 
chances in life can most clearly be bettered 
overseas, 


2. Careful training, for a term of years, at 

_ the most formative period, in the climate and 

conditions of the country of which they are to 
become citizens. 


3. Watchful guidance of their future; with 


effective help, when the times comes for them to 
make an independent start in life. 


This means that they are wards of an Empire 
which sees in trained manhood the surest hope for 
its future and prefers quality to quantity. 


Over the last 100 years, 95 per cent. of settlers 
Overseas have left this homeland on their individual 
initiative. They have been successful in virtue of 
their enterprise. It has been a process of 
‘* doubling the outposts ’’ rather than of “* moving 
up divisions.”” The base camp, now Overseas, is 
a haven and home from which adventurers can set 
forth: to which—at need—they can return for 
refreshment and repose. Young settlers are 
individual aspirants for success, but sons and 
daughters of a real family. 


This example might be followed, and possibly 
bettered, by other migration agencies. Artisans 
and mining engineers, for which there is great 
demand in Rhodesia, could as well be launched, by 
this method, as farmers in British Columbia. The 
growing demand for nurses, public and private, in 
most of our Colonies might- in this way be 
efficiently met. ‘‘ Training ’’ is the very essence 
of the matter. Boys and girls must be willing and 
fitted for the task. 


It is the business of the Church to be inspirer ot 
the nation at large. St. George’s Day services are 
increasingly proving how much of this inspiration 
can be given. 

ARTHUR G. B. WEST, 
Chairman, Church Emigration Society. 


St. Dunstan-in-the-East, Idol-lane, E.C.3. 


BRITISH OIL FROM BRITISH COAL 


Sir,—The British coal industry will welcome the 
statement made in the House of Commons by the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty in answer io a question 
from Mr. Graham White regarding the com- 
parative cost of imported oil and fuel oil produced 
from British coal. 


Mr. Kenneth Lindsay corrected his previous 
announcement on the subject, and explained that 
he had been referring not to British fuel oil but to 
some small purchases of a high grade liquid 
product of low temperature carbonisation used for 
a particular purpose. 


The cost of this particular product bears no 
relation at all, of course, to the cost of British fuel 
oil, and it is only fair to add that many thousands 
of tons of coalite fuel oil have already been supplied 
to the railway companies and other large industrial 
users, and that these orders have been obtained on 
a purely competitive basis as against imported 
petroleum. 

Couin Butst (Director), 
Low Temperature Carbonisation, Limited. 


28, Grosvenor-place, 
London, S.W.1. 


RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY 


Sir,—After reading in the local Press the reports 
from home of unsatisfactory recruiting for the 
Army, one wonders whether Mr. Duff Cooper has 
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given any attention to a scheme put forward by the 
late Mr. Arnold Forster in 1905. 


That scheme aimed at two optional forms of 
enlistment, one for a short term of 15 months and 
the other for a much longer period, with provision 
in both cases for voluntary extension of terms of 
service. 

The scheme was strongly supported by that 
great soldier, the late Lord Plumer, when he was 
a member of the Army Council, and would 
obviously have provided us in a few years with a 
very serviceable body of trained reservists, though, 
personally, I would have substituted 18 months for 
15 months’ service. 


However, when the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government came into office at the end of 1905, it 
promptly threw overboard every Conservative 
scheme of any kind that the pigeon-holes disclosed, 
and we suffered for it in 1914. 


Personally, I do not believe in the doctrine of 
‘* No conscription in peace time.’’ There is only 
one sane method of surviving war, and that is by 
being fully prepared for it—in itself the simplest 
preventive. 

There is also the question of your young man- 
hood’s health to be considered. As anyone knows 
who has soldiered, or has ever read Mr. Robert 
Blatchford’s instructive book, ‘‘ My Life in the 
Army,” there is no finer health-builder than 
military training. 

ANGLO-SOUTH AFRICAN BOER WAR VETERAN. 

New Zealand. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING 


Sir,—Anything new, strange or even unreason- 
able seems to present an irresistible attraction to 
the human mind. This peculiarity gives imposture 
a hold that all the force of fact and reason cannot 
always loosen. It is only by exposing fallacies 
that we can hope for their extinction, but this is 
no simple matter, for there is no truth upon which 
falsehood cannot fasten and engraft itself therein. 
One example will suffice—Daylight Saving—with 
its preposterous claim that we can improve the race 
by manipulating the hands of the timepiece. 


Under the conditions created by the operation of 
the Summer Time Act the people of this country 
are no longer free to observe ‘* normal ’’ hours, 
that is to say, those hours which have been found 
by experience to be most beneficial to health. The 
average worker has no option in the matter; he 
cannot ‘‘ contract out,’’ except, of course, by 
suffering a penalty that few can contemplate with 
equanimity, namely, the loss of his employment. 


Nor is this the only aspect of a thoroughly 
pernicious system. We live in a mechanical age, 
but it must never be forgotten that man is part of 
nature and, therefore, subject to her laws. On 
certain arbitrarily chosen dates in the Spring and 
Autumn the regular daily habits of the previous 
six months are rudely interrupted by the changing 
of the clocks and our internal economy must adjust 
itself to the altered conditions as best it may. 
Surely those who would treat us as though we were 


the differential of a motor-car can have very little 
idea of the nature and limitations of the human 
organism. 

In Germany and other countries where more 
realistic policies are pursued the experiment has 
been discontinued. In these circumstances it may 
be pertinent to ask whether the Government’s plans 
for a fitter nation are likely to meet with a measure 
of success at all commensurate with the expenditure 


proposed. 
Sydenham, S.E.26. 


T.M.G. 


THE DECIMAL SYSTEM 


Sir,—The introduction of this system for the 
coinage, weights and measures in the United 
Kingdom has been strongly recommended by 
many people on the plea that all calculations will 
be simpler than under the present system. This 
may be the case on paper but not mentally. I am 
fairly good at mental arithmetic and have had no 
difficulty in my calculations in the coinage, weights 
and measures of the U.K. and of India, but in the 
countries with the decimal system I, like most 
people, have had to do all the big calculations on 
paper. Consequently I suggest that the pros and 
cons of the proposed change be thoroughly con- 
sidered before final decision. 

** NosIRUM.”” 


INDIAN PRINCES AND FEDERATION 


Sir,—The Indian Princes, fearing that under the 
proposed Federation for India they may lose the 
sovereignty of their States, have decided to ask 
His Majesty’s Government for a guarantee for 
the future safety of their sovereignty. This, the 
Government honestly cannot grant, as she, after 
establishing Federation, will not be in a position 
to interfere with the government of that country. 
It is most definitely laid down in the India Act of 
1935 that Federation will be introduced only on 
the accession of a minimum number of Indian 
Princes. Hence the Indian Princes hold the 
** Master Key ”’ of the whole situation. 

C. C. M. 


RABBITS AND GIN TRAPS 


Sir,—A great army of women will join with me 
in deploring the verdict of the Select Committee 
on Agriculture (Damage by Rabbits). 


At an important official meeting of about 600 
Conservative women recently, a resolution calling 
for the abolition of the gin trap was passed 
unanimously and with great enthusiasm. 


Not long ago at the annual meeting of the 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes a 
similar resolution was passed almost unanimously 
by nearly 7,000 country women. 


Whatever the attitude of the House of Lords 
may be to the ULAWS campaign against the gin 
trap, there is no doubt that women voters feel very 
strongly that the barbarous cruelty inflicted by 
this savage instrument of torture must cease. 

NANCcy PRICE. 

The People’s National Theatre, 

Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
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Your Investments 


BREAK IN THE BOOM 


NVESTORS will no doubt be troubled at the 
serious fall in security prices in most sections 
of the Stock Markets in the past week or two. In 
the City itself one hears the question asked, ‘‘ Is 
this really the slump?’’ The fact is that a pro- 
longed ‘‘ bull ’’ movement on the Stock Exchange 
becomes impossible to manage and maintain. 
Unless the ‘‘ bears ’’ are given a chance to operate, 
markets will have no inherent steadiness; one-way 
markets are altogether unhealthy technically, and 
the genuine investor suffers from their effects. 
International influences coupled with Budget fears 
started by the disclosure of Britain’s re-armament 
expenditure requirements brought hesitation. The 
uncertainty was deepened by the general evidence 
of rising costs and labour troubles throughout the 
world, and now liquidation has been brought about 
by the fear that President Roosevelt might attempt 
to curb the boom with a dose of deflation in the 
shape of a dearer dollar—or a lower currency price 
for gold—or a refusal to buy gold. 

This scare has brought a slump in South 
African gold mining shares—a slump as unjustified 
as it is natural. In Johannesburg there has been 
the most unhealthy speculation in the new gold 
mining shares—the securities of mines in the 
development stage, as much as 16 per cent. having 
been paid for ‘‘ carry-over’’ accommodation. 
Such a position could not last and it is a good 
thing that the American gold scare has broken it. 
The producing gold mines are in most cases good 
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investments. The non-producers, however, are 
purely speculative and mostly promise to be vastly 
over-valued at present prices of the shares. 


INCOME V. SPECULATION 


The lowering of interest rates and the 
‘* bleeding ’’ of the rentier class may be a most 
desirable thing from the point of view of a Treasury 
seeking to reduce National Debt charges, but it is 
now becoming only too painfully apparent that if 
the investor is offered a wholly inadequate income 
on his investments he will foresake them for 
speculation. In the Budget now almost upon us, 
an increase in the standard rate of Income Tax is 
taken as a foregone conclusion ; is it too much to 
hope that the Chancellor will abandon to some 
slight extent the artificial depression of interest 
rates so that genuine fixed-interest investment will 
again be gently encouraged ? 

Industry will be in no way affected by a small 
rise in interest rates, for there will still be ample 
accommodation at reasonable cost. Far more of a 
charge upon industry is the violent rise in costs of 
raw materials brought about by waves of specula- 
tion such as that which has just received a 
temporary check. It is reassuring to note that in 
the recent liquidation a certain amount of 
re-investment in British Government stocks has 
taken place and the 3} per cent. War Loan stands 
at over 103, yielding about £3 8s. 9d. per cent. or 
£3 7s. per cent. to redemption. A slightly higher 
yield can be obtained on the 34 per cent. Con- 
version Loan at 102 and 3 per cent. 


CURRENCIES AND INDUSTRIALS 


The vagaries of the Paris Exchange are naturally 
upsetting to markets not only for gold-mining 
shares but also for industrials, for Exchange plays 
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an important part in their future. The leading 
Industrial shares, however, have come back to 
prices which make them reasonably attractive and 
should speculation in other directions peter out it 
is not improbable that Iron and Steel and Aircraft 
shares will begin to attract attention again. The 
soundest shares in the Steel section appear to be 
Baldwins 4s. units at 1ls. and United Steel Com- 

nies £1 units at 3ls. In the Aircraft list, 
Hawker-Siddeley at 34s. 9d. still appear the most 
attractive. 


CANADIAN EAGLE OIL 


The decline in Mexican Eagle to under 23s. 
following the collapse of the speculative activity in 
the shares has still left Canadian Eagle steady at 
just over 20s. The latter are believed in the market 
to be very much the cheaper, for the company’s 
business is almost entirely a marketing one and its 
profits are dependent upon the margin between the 
selling price and the ruling wholesale prices. For 
1935 the company actually paid 9d. per share on 
its ordinary shares although making a loss of 
£92,759 on its oil business. With the rise in 
selling prices of oil to the consumer it seems hardly 
likely that there can have been a loss on the oil 
business in 1936 and investment income and the 
earnings of the tanker fleet are likely to show a 
very considerable improvement. There seems, 
therefore, reason for the market’s optimism as 
regards the shares. 


EAGLE STAR PROGRESS 


Good progress is again shown by the report of 
the Eagle Star and British Dominions Insurance 
Company for 1936, for interest earnings improved 
sharply to £264,814 and more than cover the 
dividends of £261,011, though the rate was raised 
to.274 per cent. The unprofitable nature of Motor 
Business, for which the Eagle Star shows separate 
figures, necessitates the transfer of £5,683 from 
profits to provide for the usual 40 per cent. reserve. 
Premiums in this department amount to no less 
than £1,633,000. Fire and general accounts are 
again very profitable and Life provides £110,447 
against £72,275 in the previous year. The new 
share issue resulted in premiums of £1,116,000 and 


reserves are increased by a total of £1,150,000 on 
the year. 


A PROMISING INDUSTRIAL 


The 5s. shares of George W. King, Ltd., intro- 
duced on the market last week at around 9s. 6d. 
now stand at just over 10s., and they appear to 
offer a good little industrial investment. The 
company has a capital of £100,000 in 5s. shares 
and manufactures conveyors for use in factories 
and workshops. Profits last year were equivalent 
to nearly 20 per cent. on the capital, and with the 
present tendency for improvement and modernisa- 
tion of factories the company’s business. would 
appear to have considerable scope for expansion, as 
increased industrial profits are applied in this 
direction. Total net assets, exclusive of any good- 
will, exceed the total capital and they are believed 
to have been valued on a conservative basis. The 
business is carried on at Hitchin, Herts. 


COMPANY MEETING 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


ae thirty-eighth ordinary annual meeting was held 
at Hotel Victoria, London, W.C.2, on Wednesday 
last. Sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O., who presided, 
said : 

In the absence of our Chairman, Sir Eric Geddes, my 
colleagues on the Board have asked me to preside. 

I am sure you will be gratified at the report presented 
to you, but before dealing with it I feel it will be helpful 
to a full realisation of its meaning if I make a brief 
survey of the period since the onset of the World 
Economic Crisis at the end of 1929, which has come to be 
regarded as the peak year of the pre-slump period. The 
first point which I wish to note, and I think you will 
agree with me that it is an exceedingly satisfactory 

int, is that the Dunlop Rubber Company’s net profit 
im 1986 amounted to £1,502,707 compared to £1,576,585 
in 1929. Out of the 1936 profits taxation required 
£170,000 more than in 1929, and this reduced relatively 
the amount available for dividend. From the point of 
view of earnings, however, you will see that we have 
very nearly returned to the 1929 level. This result is 
particularly creditable because although the price of 
rubber in 1986 was approximately the same as in 1929, 
the prices of our tyres have been materially reduced. 
In addition, it has to be remembered that tyre perform- 
ance in 1986 was very much better. Indeed, the tyres 
supplied by us, dependent on various sizes and types, 
gave from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. longer wear in 
1986 than in 1929, and are still supreme in safety and 
comfort. This necessitates higher cost due to increases 
in the weight of tyres and use of better materials and of 
new and improved compounds. 

In all these circumstances you will, I am sure, share 
the satisfaction of your Board that the net profit for 1986 
should be within £74,000 of that for 1929. The success 
attained has been due to the ceaseless efforts of your 
Board and the Management to broaden the basis of our 
business, economise in manufacturing cost by improved 
methods and processes and reduce the cost of distribution 
at home and abroad. 

Turning to the Dunlop Rubber Company’s Balance 
Sheet position, there are very important changes. 

The total Surplus and Reserves have increased by 
£759,000, and a most notable feature is the fact that at 
the 31st December, 1929, Debentures and Mortgages 
amounted to £6,513,000, whereas at the 31st December, 
1936, these liabilities totalled £8,438,000, representing a 
reduction of £3,080,000._ In spite of the fact that the 
Company’s funded debt has been reduced by this con- 
siderable sum, the surplus of Current Assets over 
Current Liabilities at the 31st December, 1986, exceeded 
by £1,569,000 the corresponding surplus at the 8st 
December, 1929. 

The net profit of the Dunlop Rubber Company for 1986 
amounts to £1,502,000, compared with £1,288,000 for the 
preceding year, representing an increase of £214,000. 

With the balance brought forward from 1985, namely, 
£590,000, there is a total available for appropriation of 
£2,092,000. You will observe that there has been trans- 
ferred to Taxation Reserve £895,000, and the Directors 
have deemed it prudent to transfer to General Reserve 
£100,000 and to the Reserve for Contingencies £150,000. 

After providing for the Preference Dividends, the 
Board is enabled to recommend a dividend of 8 per cent. 
on the Ordinary Stock and a bonus of 1 cent., and 
this dividend and bonus will be paid on the 19th April, 
which is very much earlier than ever before. 

Before leaving the accounts, I should explain that the 
increase in the issued share and loan capital from 
£14,592,000 in 1933 to £16,166,000 in 1936 is partly due 
to the issue of the new Debentures following the 
Debenture and mortgage redemption scheme in 1933, 
when these liabilities were reduced to £3,461,000, and 
partly to the issue during 1986 of additional share 
capital in connection with the purchase of the remainder 
of the shares of the India Tyre & Rubber Company. 

Having dealt with the manifold activities of the com- 
pany during the year under review, both at home and 
abroad the resolutions were put to the meeting and 
catried unanimously. 
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EWTON COLLEGE, NEWTON 
ABBOT, VON. — Scholarshi 
amination in July. A limited number of 

Tsaries awarded on recommendation of 
Preparatory ag for entry May or 
September.—Apply Headmaster. 


SCHOOL, YORK.— 

Six Fatrenge Scholarships of £40 are 

offered in June. e School fees are £78 15s. 

Hostel for boys under 
aster, P 


Sanps, M.A 


SCHOLARSHIPS. About TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS of a 
£100 to Ror annum 


F RED as a result of the Examination 
to be held at Sherborne School on June Ist. 
Qnd and 8rd. 1937, includ ps 


tions, tere. the Fog of and 
arris articu lars apply e 


T. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE. — EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
ONS, 1937. The Entrance 8c ag | 
xaminat will be held on 16th, 16th an 
17th — 1937. The Scholarships are one 
each o' £50, £30, £25 and £15 per annum, 
yan for four years. The major Scholar- 
ip may not be awarded if candidates 
not show sufficient merit. The candidates 
should be under fourteen years of age on 
1st June, 1937, A the arden will not 
necessa: gidly to this limit; and 
may, should he think fit, consider for award 
a boy who may be slightly over age, but 
ma parers show exceptional merit. Can- 
didates may, in certain circumstances, be 
required to attend a viva voce examination 
at St. Columba’s College. The papers m 
be taken at the candidate’s present ———— 
For further War rticulars and previous Ts 


INGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
Entrance Scholarships 
une. Bursaries offered. 
ear Book. Apply Bursar. 


LEONARD’S _ SCHOOL, ST. 

IFE. THREE 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered 

(ae, £60), tenable for four years, for 
tls 15 on September 

mination will be held May 19th, 20th 

and 2ist.—For rticulars apply to the 
Head Mistress before May ist. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3; Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


8 G 
B House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086. 
situated, with ga near sea 
and shops. G coo! qa 
an ort. From 8 guineas. § 
Winter terms. 


RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW 
Hi First Overloo 


ta. 
ial 
residential Seems. 


Ups. N._ Cornwall. — The 
te Hotel. Downs view. 
8. eac week, full board. rs) 
Ang bathing, tennis. 
ALLENDER, Perthshire. — 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., Pens., 
from 5 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 8 Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 
—The Royal Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. 
Restaurant, managed by Phone : 


OLKESTONE. tie ORANGE HOUSE 
Paiva Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 

3 mins. to Sea and Tas Cliff Hall. Excel- 
table. “Not la bat greczthing of 


.—Prop., 
Miss Sykes of the Olio ‘Cookery Book. 


tion on the fron oo 
phone: 761, 762. 


ONDON. Shaftesbur Gt. St. 
Andrew _ Street, .C.2; mins. 
Leicester Sq. Tube rooms, H. & C. 
an Room;bath, breakfast, 7/6 7/6; double, 


HOUSE Hotel. _1-8, Lex- 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 
4; Bed., 85. Pens., from 2} to 6 gns. 

BONNINGTON HOTEL, 
Row, near_British Museum 


Room: Room, Bath and Table ‘a’ Hote 
Breakfast, 9/6. 


CORA HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 
Near 1 ond King's Crom 


Sta 230 Guests; Room, Bath 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel 
rine Drive. 10; 
rom . during season 

WE. 18) to per day Golf, 
Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
.» 4; Pens., from 4 we 
from MY; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; , 6/-. 
Garden. 


Hotel, Sea 

65: Rec. 


STAMPS 


RAY Stam For best prices send to 
Arundel Street. ginad 


PERSONAL 


Gunnislake, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BRPEASEAST, TRAY JAMS, JELLIES & 

MARMALADES, Home-Made, beauti- 

Varieties; 

WHORTL RBURY PERCH 


ERMANY’S desire for peace and 
Free , “in Sneliah from ‘Dept 
Fichte-Bund, Hamburg 36, Jung- 


"30 
EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUR Ray relief.— 
Address: Sentinel Southampton 


Row, London, W.C.1. 


MORELLG BLACK CHERRY 
su MORELLO CHERRY (Stoneless) 

S$; Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Damson, 
Pench = er Home- 


Marmalades; 
or ‘or carri 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). 


18/20, York Buildings, 


To the Publisher, ‘‘ The Saturday Review,’’ 
Adelphi, London, 


please send to me weekly ‘“‘ The Saturday 
Review,” for a period of .......+.......... months, 


for which I enclose remittance for ..............0++ 


Address 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 


Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday 
Review,’’ published at 6d. 


Published by THe 


18-20, York Buil Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (T le Her 3167). and ted by 
On. or’! on ) prin 


rew Street, E. 


‘Terms of subscription : 
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NU 
ex] 
to- 
HERBORNE SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE abs 
the 
ser 
ou 
“ KIMBERLEY" HOME-MADE Jas a § 
\ are made by a Retired Officer and eit 
Famity and supplied to Messes, = 
Schools, Yachts, Bazaars, Doctors an: so 
Members of the Royal Households. They ex 
provide eels for 12 extra people in 
a hard-hit village, and every order you pa 
: send helps us to maintain or increase the 
number. See separate advertisements this Pr 
; Cornwall. ric 
ho 
es 
post 
Tele- th 
ci: 
gi 
reakfast J'ray Pots, 6/-, carr. paid; 6 for | 
8/6, specialities included. Hilda Kimberley, w 
Gunnislake, Cornwall. he 
fc 
p 
hi 
th 
n 
y 
fe 
| a 
t 
| s 
| 
| ( 
| Name of Newsagent 
I 
| 
XUM 


